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give a good account of himself; he ended by approving in detail everything that Palmerston had done.
In the case of the Eastern question and the relations   into which it  has brought England both with
Russia and Turkey, persona! accidents have sometimes made it more difficult for successive administrations to maintain an unbroken line of statesmanship. Even here the differences long made themselves felt more at the formation of a Cabinet, e.g., between 1846 and 1856, than in the actual work of foreign administration afterwards. The conventional anti-Russian feeling first showed itself at the English court, under George L, at the time of the Northern Alliance against England, rendered abortive, as has been seen, by the death of Charles XII. of Sweden. The next attack of Russophobia, in the reign of George III., in connection with Oczakovv, was aggravated by the personal jealousy between the younger Pitt and Charles Fox.* Chatham, indeed, we have heard during the Seven Years' War describes himself as getting more and more of a Russ every clay. Throughout the European convulsions, beginning in 1814, we acted with Russia ; at Vienna, as elsewhere, the Duke of Wellington greatly preferred Russia to any other Power. Wellington's good opinion may be naturally explained by the comparative moderation of the Emperor Alexander in the matter of the terms to be imposed upon France after Leipzig and Waterloo. Whether this moderation was really so signal as Wellington, not merely at the
* Before this a most important English enibassage to the Russian Empress Elizabeth had been that of Macartney, who was also the first British Ambassador ever sent to China (1772). In 1764 the renewal o: the Anglo-Russian treaty that had expired in 1734 was essential ^to English diplomacy. Macartney's tact alone finally overcame Elizabeth's repeated refusals.
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